“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 
From “‘ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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| APPOINTMENT ON THE HILL 


By DOROTHY DETZER 


Editor’s Note: We are indebted to Henry Holt and Company, publishers permission i readers this preview of 
Dorothy Detzer’s eagerly awaited book “Appointment on Hill,” the of her to 
appear in April. Watch FOUR LIGHTS issues for further notice of this book of such especial interest to all our WILPF members. j : 


The White House Gates Here was a fact neither to be evaded nor to be escaped, 
however the mind might reject or the heart rebel. ; 

I accepted with a pride I never lost, the national secre- It was wonderful that I would now a oe work in 
taryship of the Women’s Internationul League for Peace and Washington under the leadership of Jane as interna-- 
Freedom. Youth and inexperience prevented me from recog- tional president of the Women’s International League for 
nizing then the responsibility I was so proudly assuming. Peace and Freedom. This was a humbling fact, and a little 
Often since, I have won at the rashness of those early frightening too, yet I was impatient to wy hae np how 
officers of the League who entrusted me with the job. My ignorant | was of political affairs, but the direction was clear. 
equipment for the work was meager; it consisted chiefly of My first grief and its bewilderment were a spur to the work 
energy and a burning conviction. With these, the blessings ahead, but they had not been the central motivation. This 
of my family, and a small steamer trunk, I had arrived in the had come through an awakening experience with the Quakers 
Capital on that snowy December day to begin a life which abroad. There I had seen them make of religion and phil- 
was to last across twenty eventful years. osophy a working formula; a personal way of life and a 
As I stood in the blizzard that night looking through 


the iron fence at the softly lighted White House, I was filled Chstatien é ; they were positive principles 


with anticipation. The job ahead would stretch every capacity. : : : : 
There had been other openings, promising greater security affairs. A rc P ong al the —— sation supplied - 
or the allure of a sure respectability. But for me, peace had a ae a hee ped ny thee of 
become an imperative. If I possessed an overserious sense of won for 
mission, it had arisen inevitably out of sober personal ex- 
te reward. Spiritual laws, they held, were as le and in- 

aie flexible as those that govern tides and seasons and fig trees. 

Three years of relief work abroad with the Quakers, The thistles of hate and fear could be withered in a soil of 
immediately following the First World War in 1920, had unrelenting good will. Only mortals—unaware and tethered 

into my mind that catastrophe is no respecter of per- in time—were impatient for results. 

sons. Strange little twisted babies—the old, the helpless, and If, on that snowy December night as I lingered in front 
all those tangible and intangible values which could make of the White House, my inexperience oversimplified the stag- = 
of life “a charming walk across reality”— had been shattered _ gering problems of peace, it yet fed the zeal of a convert. The — 
by war. Even had it been possible to bury this experience in wet snow chilled me and I walked on. Presently, I noti 
the hidden cellars of the subconscious, there was a personal, that the iron paling beside me had given place to two stone 
a living grief which could not be locked away by deliberate columns supporting the graceful White House gates. I stopped 
effort of will. It was too poignant, too close, too sorrow lad- astonished; they were open! The drive swept ahead in a 
ened. It lit the flame of immediacy and purpose to the work curving arc, broken only by a path leading toward the execu- 
I was undertaking. For Don was dying. tive wing. No guard or soldier policed that open entrance. 

Life without Don was inconceivable! Yet day after day, It lay welcoming and exposed like the lawns of my own 


the corroding residue of mustard gas was desecrating and 


wasting each living cell of the lad who was my twin ; different. Imagine a palace or ministry in Europe so gallantly 
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open to the world outside. Only in America was this wide- 

eyed courage possible. These open gates proclaimed the ways 

of peace. I realized then that they would only be closed by war. 
From THE PROLOGUE. 


The Fifth Estate 


There are good lobbyists as well as bad, and the good 
ones, I believe, have contributed in no small measure to the 
vitality and integrity of American political democracy. For 
American political democracy is no myth; it is a manifest 
reality. Out of my own long experience as a lobbyist in Wash- 
ington, that fact, I believe, stands out in my mind more 
sharply than any other. Moreover, it is a fact which never 
ceased to surprise me. For the United States covers an enor- 
mous geographic area; it functions under a complicated, 
and sometimes clumsy, government machinery; it is infested 
by alert, moneyed interests; it is always contaminated by 
the unethical and unscrupulous breed of lobbyists. Yet I 
discovered that public opinion when informed, effectively 
organized, and buttressed with moral principle could be the 
single most powerful factor in American political life. 


To be sure, public opinion is not always enlightened. 
And even when it is, it can be thwarted by the pooled pres- 
sures of powerful interests. Yet my own experience demon- 
strated that those powerful interests can be checked and con- 
trolled by the will of an active and alert citizenship. 


This would not be possible, of course, were it not for 
a sensitive and responsive Congress. And I believe few things 
irritated me more during my years in Washington than the 
ignorant criticisms of the Congress which emanate from the 
politically illiterate of our country. I was impressed increas- 
ingly during those years not by the failings of the Congress, 
but by its real caliber. This impression persisted despite the 
Bilbos and Rankins and Andrew Mays; for they are like 
the festers of a local infection which make us overconscious 
of the occasional poisons in the body politic. In fact, the 
House of Representatives reflects fairly accurately the. quali- 
ties and capacities of an average cross section of the Ameri- 
can public. Our congressmen are neither better, nor worse. 


But the Senate is different. The upper house consists of a 
body of men far above the intellectual and moral level of 
the electorate, though few seem to recognize this fact. There 
are less than a hundred senators, and yet on their shoulders 
rests an appalling burden. 


As citizens we expect the Congress to deal intelligently 
with a hundred different issues. We expect our senators and 
representatives to be experts on foreign affairs and fisheries; 
on banking and farm problems; on economics, military 
science, and labor; and we make them joint guardians of the 
public purse. They must initiate legislation, attend hearings, 
and participate each day in debate. They must guard the 
public interest through the process of congressional investi- 
gations; they must handle enormous volumes of mail and be 
pleasant to constituents. And always, always behind them 
‘ looms the party—the party which must be appeased or re- 
conciled, aided, or humored. It never can be forgotten. But 
the party is not the only body which cannot be forgotten. 
For in their offices, or on their telephones, or cluttering the 
halls of the Capitol, are the members of that alert, persistent. 
powerful, and relentless Fifth Estate—the lobbyists. They, 
too, cannot be forgotten or ignored, because, for better or 
worse, they are the public in action. 


When legislation reaches the voting stage, each lobbyist 
must count on whatever pressure he can get from the country. 
For it is the congressman’s constituent and not the lobbyist 
who will cast a vote for or against him in the next election. 
The lobbyist is only the voice of a section of that constituency. 
And there are many and conflicting voices. I was always 
fortunate in being able to count on the W. I. L. membership 
to bring whatever pressure their numbers could summon, no 


matter how limited that number might be. For the member- 
ship of the W. I. L. was politically alive and magnificently 
responsive. 


And I found that it was at the voting stage where the 
lobbyist’s greatest skill was required. For at that stage, he 
will know fairly accurately how many senators or congress- 
men are favorable, how many opposed to the particular 
piece of legislation on which he is working. But invariably 
there is a substantial bloc of men who have not committed 
themselves one way or another; and it is the balance of votes 
in this bloc which may turn the tide for a legislative measure. 
By the force of his arguments or the material he can supply, 
the lobbyist may be able to bring many of this group off the 
fence and into his side of the field. This accomplishment will 
depend on many tangible and intangible factors: the amount 
of constituent support the lobbyist can point to; the political 
wisdom of the measure; the moral values involved. 


The lobbyists do not fall into any one school. They can 
be divided roughly, I believe, into four categories: the busi- 
ness lobbyists; the government lobbyists; the bloc lobbyists; 
and the cause lobbyists. . . . 


The public, I am sure, is unaware of the debt it owes to 
many of the obscure but devoted folk who, day in and day 
out, tramp the hard marble halls of Congress. These lobbyists 
rarely make the headlines, but it is they who consistently 
challenge, and often block, the avarice and rapacity of 
selfish interests. They know what is happening; they have a 
deep sense of obligation to their country; they have moral 
courage and intelligence; they are incorruptible. 


Some of these lobbyists serve bloc groups, but others 
belong to that last and final category—those who serve a 
cause. This category includes the religious, educational, and 
humanitarian groups, and the peace movement. 


Among their number is a man like Raymond Wilson of 
the Friends Committee on National Legislation. He has all 
the quiet wisdom and persistence of the Quakers. Gentle, 
courteous, highly intelligent and informed, he brings to his 
work at the Capitol a tenacity of purpose only equaled by 
his deep convictions. 


Warren Mullin, who at one time represented the 
National Council for Prevention of War, was, to my mind, one 
of the most effective lobbyists who ever served a cause. He 
was always immaculately groomed and tailored, and he 
worked with the suavity of a diplomat, the skill of a poli- 
tician. 

I was too long identified with the cause lobbyists yet to 
have attained perspective and critical detachment. I have 
known all their problems too well. I suspect that, at times, 
their zeal and persistence are irritations to the harrassed and 
overburdened congressmen. I know, too, that there have been 
periods when the cause lobbyists have not grasped the 
significance of an important issue until too late, or when a 
too rigid adherence to principle has blinded them to the values 
of the half-loaf. But whatever their sins, secrecy is not among 
them. For “the Cause”—like the words of the dying Goethe— 
forever calls for “more light.” 


Light is the essential commodity of their trade. It is 
needed to clarify issues and to expose for the public the con- 
flicting forces shaping a national policy. Without it every 
cause is crippled and social progress delayed. Dissemination 
of each fact and circumstance is the principle on which they 
function. For the cause lobbyists can muster none of the 
power held by the lobbyists who fall in the other three cate- 
gories. They have neither the money of business nor the 
prestige of government nor the weight of bloc votes. Those 
who work for causes must man the political barricades 
equipped only with the power of moral principle, and the 
light which reveals it. The law which now requires the regis- 
tration of lobbyists is hailed by them with relief and satis- 
faction. 


During my years as a lobbyist in Washington, experience 
taught me many lessons. I discovered the importance of tim- 
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ing, and the futility of pressing for policies too far in advance 
of public sentiment. I learned, too, that difficult spiritual 
lesson, “when having done all—to stand.” I discovered also 
that “night and day alternate wth fair regularity,” and that 
this was a truth valid in the field of legislation as in all of life. 
The unpopular, the defeated measure often rode to success 
with the political turn of the seasons. Thefe were always 
cycles, ups and downs, shifts of fortune. In my work, it was 
necessary to achieve the long view and to see the whole 
struggle for peace in historical perspective. 
— From Chapter IV. 


"Ares Is Just 


To be a pacifist in wartime is a strange and sometimes 
difficult experience. “Don’t be a pioneer,” warned Dean Inge, 
“it is the early Christian who is got by the lion. Lhe satest 
mountain paths are those trod by mules and asses. Follow 
them. 


For in the circumstances of war, the pacifist must accept 
certain psychological penalties for his unorthodoxy. He is 
isolated from that almost mystical exaltation which comes to 
those sharing in a common struggle against a common foe. 
During this time the pacifist must be able to understand and 
wait unperturbed, while his most precious values are twisted 
and distorted into an unrecognizable travesty. Otherwise, as 
Jane Addams once noted, “It is easy for the pacifist in wartime 
to travel from the mire of self-pity to the barren hills of self- 
righteousness—and hate himself equally in both climates!” 
They alone are spared this journey who aspire to follow that 
healthy petition: “Where we are wrong, make us willing to 
change; where we are right, make us easy to live with.” 

But all painful experiences seem to have their compen- 
sations. During a war, the pacifist can measure the firmness 
of his convictions; the clarity of his intellectual perceptions; 
and he can learn to know who are his friends. And as in many 
of life’s deepest afflictions, some particular personality may 
emerge to give new and deeper significance to all the great 
and eternal values. 


For, “when it is dark enough, you can see the stars.” 


During the dark period of the war, there was one person 
whose fixed star shone upon our small W.I.L. world with a 
transcendant radiance. That person was Dorothy Robinson, 
the president of the organization during the war years. It was 
she who “quickened our better hopes” and held us to the 
conviction that if our way can not win as fast as we wish, in 
the long run, the other way can not win at all. 


“Go with mean people and life seems mean; then read 
Plutarch and the world is a proud place.” Dorothy Robinson 
made a world even sodden with war—‘“a proud place.” 


—From Cuapter XVIII. 


New Branch-at-Large 


Many women belong to the WIL outside any local branch. 
There are important and practical channels of action open to 
those peace-minded women even though they are scattered 
geographically. Women in communities not near organized 
branches, in rural towns or unable to attend meetings need 
us. We certainly need them. They are a tremendous potential 
asset for our struggle toward peace and world security. 


So please send us the names and addresses of all inter- 
ested women, wherever they live. We want them to share as 
effectively as possible the work of the WILPF. Of course they 
will receive FOUR LIGHTS. They will receive Branch-at- 
Large letters, WIL literature, and information about needed 
legislative action. Please cooperate—and quickly. 


— Hazex E. Foster, 
Chairman of Branch-at-Large 
665 Ella St., Atlanta, 2a. 


LETTER FROM PALESTINE 


Readers of FOUR LIGHTS will be interested in the eye-witness 
account of a historic day described in a letter from Jerusalem which 
recently came to Gertrude Baer’s office. 


November 30, 1947 


“How I wish that you were here today to see the hap- 
piness of a whole people! I meant to write this morning but 
although this is a holiday there are things that had to be done. 


“Last night we were rather pessimistic since the Jeru- 
salem Broadcasting Station had — time and again that 
the motion of Colombia to refer the matter back once more 
to the ad hoc Committee would be discussed and voted first 
at Lake Success. So we assumed that there would be another 
delay and no decision. Until midnight I tried to get an Amer- 
ican Station but did not want to disturb the other members 
of the family who had already gone to sleep. So I went to 
bed, too. At a quarter of two, singing crowds awakened me 
and | realized the meaning at once. Now life began every- 
where. I went out into the small p behind our back 
garden. There I was able to overlook the place in front of 
the Jewish Agency Buliding. 


“First it was still plunged in darkness. But as more and 
more crowds arrived on foot, in lorries, in cars, singing and 
shouting, the whole building was soon lighted. Apparently 
members of the Jewish Agency had arrived. Speeches were 
made, Hatikvah [National Anthem] and religious songs were 
sung, trumpets and even the Shofar [horn blown in Synago- 
gues on solemn occasions] were blown. You cannot imagine 
how bright the moonlit nights are at this season. I could 
watch everything very distinctly. Three big armored cars 
(tanks) drove up, apparently to protect somebody from some- 
body. But when the first crowds of young people were leaving 
the courtyard of the Jewish Agency, the youngsters climbed up 
on the cars, and the soldiers, joining in the general joy, drove 
away with them, willingly and cheerfully. So it was all over 
the town of Jerusalem. Everywhere the young peovle stormed 
the armored cars and drove them, English drivers and English 
soldiers, round the town, out into the suburbs etc. Children 
of all ages stormed lorries and private cars and drove around, 
singing and shouting. There were many parents with their 
small children, wishing to give them a real experience of the 
great day. 


“Of course, it was impossible to sleep. The crowds sang 
in chorus for the rest of the night and did not stop when 
morning came. I suppose half the population was out in the 
streets. In spite of the great day, Chief-Rabbi Herzog who 
has been father’s patient for some time, kept his appointment. 
He declared himself to be very happy about the event in 
spite of all the difficulties ahead. 


“I forgot to mention that in the streets and in the court- 
yard of the Jewish Agency, Horra [the national dance] was 
danced uninterruptedly and many a time the British soldiers 
joined the dancers. You may think this fraternization strange; 
but as I wrote several times before most of them are very 
young boys who cannot be blamed or punished for the policy 
pursued by their government. 


Schools were closed. All through the morning the streets 
belonged to the children who seemed to be the masters of the 
city, and their abundant rejoicing was contagious. Every 
lorry, every taxi and private car was laden with children to 
double its capacity. Military cars too were occupied by children 
and several times I saw soldiers picking up small children 
from the street to drive them around. Even a car of the Arab 
Legion was filled to capacity with Jewish children. Before 
stores and on street corners soldiers were treated to wine and 
cake. There were crowds of photographers and I advise you to 
look for illustrated papers and at the newsreels to get an 
impression of what happened and how it really was. 


“In the early afternoon there was a procession of all 
youth and labor organizations with flags and banners. We 
watched them from our roof with all our neighbors. It was a 
fine sight, very orderly and disciplined. Later in the afternoon 

(Continued on page four) 
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WiLers IN ACTION 
ANTI-CONSCRIPTION RALLY 


On Saturday January 10, the Philadelphia County Branch 
of the WIL joined nine other organizations in a widely pub- 
licized public rally: in opposition to U.M.T. Accepiing the 
challenge of the American Legion, which had designated the 
week ot January 5-12 as National U.M.IT. Week, the Philadel- 
phia Youth Council to Oppose Conscription prepared to hold 
an outdoor mass meeting in the very cradle of liberty, Inde- 
pendence Square, under the shadow of the Liberty Bell. 
Official permission to use the Square was denied by City 


- authorities on the ground oi an old regulation. Undaunted, 


the anti-constription group persisted by securing an injunc- 
tion against the city, the lederal Judge stating that the ancient 
regulation was unconstitutional because it allowed city offi- 
cials to discrimnate at will. To secure the injunction, a $2500 
bond had to be secured. The group found a bondsman. The 
resultant victory for freedom made front page news and was 
discussed in editorials. 

A bright, clear afternoon greeted the crowd which assem- 
bled around the platiorm with its flags and loudspeakers. A 
sound truck had announced the meeting all over the city. A 
panorama of convictions against universal military training 
was voiced by the speakers. Key representatives trom churches, 
labor, science, education, veterans, negros and law presented 
a united front against U.M.1'. The climax came with the final 
address by Annalee Stewart, our own National President, who 
gave a stirring speech. This use of the panorama method, ap- 
proaching the problem from many viewpoints, was very effec- 
tive. After the meeting, the speakers made a recording which 
was —" over several radio stations during the rest of 
the day. 

Those of us who are opposed to U.M.T. can well take 
heart from the success of this test meeting where courage, 
persistent determination to see that our side be heard by the 
public, met with such success. It showed what a few earnest 
people can do. It is an inspiration to other WIL groups to go 
forward vigorously right now to organize similar meetings. 
For now is the time to act. 


— Annette Ricans. 


Letter From Palestine 


(Continued from third page) 

father and I went for a stroll. We were astonished to find 
the streets suddenly so silent, more so than usual, until we 
learned that all shopkeepers had been warned to close early 
and go home and to tell all their customers. Earlier in the 
afternoon loud speakers had warned the people to take the 
children from the streets and to stay home through the even- 
ing. This was a precaution because people did not know what 
to make of the many threats expressed by the Arabs. Though 
there were six deaths that day, there were also neighborly 
greetings of friendship in certain mixed districts. Father says 
that the self-discipline all through the night and day, was one 
of the really remarkable features of the day. The joy and 
happiness was expressed in dancing and singing, in wishing 
good luck to friends and strangers but never in drinking or 
roaring. 
“Neither children nor the young people got out of hand 
anywhere or lost self-control or abandoned their decent be- 
havior. And the minds of the adults were beset with the 
memory of the sufferings and sacrifices of the past. Now good- 
by to all of you; let us pray that our leaders as well as our 
enemies may be granted wisdom and humility so that the 
great task may be built with the blessing of our Lord.” 
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THE LEGISLATIVE SCENE, 


The Ives-Chavez “F. E. P. C. Bill,” S. 984, outlawing 
discrimination in employment, has a chance of reaching the 
Senate floor. Since the Senate has heretofore succeeded in 
strangling legislation with similar objectives through fili- 
buster, getting favorable action by that body is regarded as 
the chief obstacle. lt is expected that the House will do nothing 
on the measure until after the Senate has dealt with it. WILPF 
members can help on this issue, which we have considered 
important throughout our history as an organization, by writ- 
ing to Senator Robert A. Taft, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and to Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, asking that they do all in their power to get 
S. 984 to the Senate floor immediately and to defeat a fili- 
buster. It is also important now that individual Senators re- 
ceive letters from their own constituents endorsing the bill 
and urging a favorable vote. 

Legislation to admit displaced persons to the United 
States (in the House, the Stratton Bill, H.R. 2910; in the 
Senate, the Ferguson Bill, S. 1563) has for too long awaited 
action. Both Congressmen and Senators have indicated their 
skepticism as to the extent and depth of feeling on the part 
of the majority of the American people in favor of admitting 
—— persons. They wonder whether -favorable sentiment 
really goes any further than the national leadership of several 
national organizations which have urged this policy. It would 
therefore be tremendously helpful if members would write 
individually to their own Congressmen and Senators expres- 
sing their sincere hope that legislation along the lines of the 
— and Ferguson bills may be enacted without further 

The President’s authority to continue to make reciprocal 
trade agreements involving reductions in U. S. tariffs (within 
limitations specifically set) will expire June 12 of this year, 
unless extended. This is a program of vital significance to 
world trade, and is essential for international economic co- 
operation. WILPF has always supported this policy, and it is 
by no means too soon for members to urge upon their con- 
gressional representatives strong support for extension of the 
reciprocal trade program. 


— Kartuerine Lee 


Needed Immediately in Washington Office! 


Secretary for Mrs. Marshall. Some stenography neces- 
sary, but main qualifications are interest in our work and 
willingness to learn. A really challenging job, for the right 
person can double our legislative effectiveness. Can you help 


Nominations 


Petitions for the nomination of the members of the Board of 
Directors of the United States Section of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom have reached local, state and national 
chairmen during January. 

It is very important to have these petitions filled out promptly 
according to the rules indicated on the petition and returned before 
the deadline, March 2, 1948. 

We ask that all chairmen and all members of the League give the 
nominating petitions top priority so that the ballots cen be prepared 
for FOUR LIGHTS early in March. 


— Anna B. Rocke, 
Chairman Nominating “ommitiee. 


Give One Day 


The United Nations Appeal for Children has set aside February 29 
as the day on which people all over the world will be asked to give 
one day’s pay to save starving children all over the world. Will you 
help UNAC officials make this great humanitarian effort successful 
by cooperating with the campaign committee in this country? 
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